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THE  FALL  AND  RISE  OF  BABYLON 

By  A.  T.  Olmstead 
University  of  Illinois 


The  problem  of  Babylon  dominates  the  reign  of  Sennacherib. 

°  His  father,  Sargon,  had  been  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the 
citizens  as  a  whole,  but  there  was  still  a  strong  faction  which  favored 
the  return  of  Merodach  Baladan,  who  could  also  depend  for  support 
on  the  large  number  of  semi-nomadic  Aramaean  tribes  which  had 
been  but  imperfectly  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Assyrians.1 

Sennacherib  refused  to  follow  his  father’s  policy  in  making  himself 
king.  Instead,  he  handed  over  Babylon  to  a  younger  brother,2 
while  retaining  such  a  grip  on  affairs  that  the  king  lists  could  actually 
speak  of  him  as  the  ruling  monarch.  Chauvinistic  writers,  however, 
marked  the  years  704-703  as  “  kingless.”  Then,  how  we  do  not  know, 
Assyrian  rule  came  to  an  end  and  with  it  disappeared  the  unnamed 
brother  of  the  Assyrian  king.  For  a  single  month  a  certain  Marduk 
zakir  shum  succeeded  in  holding  the  throne  against  the  attacks  of 
Marduk  bel  ushezib  and  Marduk  balatsu  iqbi  (703). 3  Merodach 


1  For  the  reign,  cf.  Olmstead,  “Western  Asia  in  the  Reign  of  Sennacherib,”  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1909,  pp.  94  ff. ;  for  bibliography  and  source 
criticism,  Olmstead,  Historiography,  pp.  43  ff . ;  the  present  article  is  based  on  the  new 
edition  in  preparation  by  the  author  of  this  article.  Valuable  supplements  are  to  be 
found  in  the  bas-reliefs,  described  by  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Its  Remains,  and  Nineveh 
and  Babylon;  reproduced,  Layard,  Monuments  of  Nineveh;  Paterson,  Sculptures  of 
Sinacherib.  These  are  abbreviated  NR,  NB,  MN,  and  P. 

2  So  Berossus :  there  is  no  trace  as  yet  of  this  brother  in  the  contemporary  documents, 
and  Sidney  Smith,  First  Campaign  of  Sennacherib,  p.  17,  n.  1,  denies  its  reality. 

3  King,  Chron.,  II,  65;  cf.  Olmstead,  Sennacherib,  pp.  96  f. 
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Baladan  reappeared  and  retrieved  his  old  position  with  the  aid 
of  Shutruk  nahhnnte  of  Elam.  The  Elamite  king  did  not  appear 
in  person,  but  sent  his  turtanu  Imbappa,  his  second  charioteer, 
Tannanu,  Nergal  nasir,  the  chief  of  the  nomad  Sutu.1  With  them 
Sennacherib  declares  there  came  eighty  thousand  bowmen  and  an 
unknown  number  of  cavalry.  With  them  he  also  places  ten  rab 
kisirs,  that  is  commanders  of  a  kisru,  and  as  a  kisru  consisted  seem¬ 
ingly  of  such  a  number  as  we  would  find  in  our  company,  the  number 
may  be  much  reduced. 

All  the  chief  cities  of  Babylonia  opened  their  gates  to  receive 
Merodach  Baladan,  and  with  him  were  allied  all  the  Aramaean 
tribes  of  the  alluvium.2  Six  months3  Merodach  Baladan  was  allowed 

1  Sidney  Smith,  First  Campaign,  p.  10,  rightly  compares  these  Sutu  with  the  classical 
Sittacene. 

2  The  cities  are  Ur,  Eridu,  Kullab,  Kissik,  Nimid  Laguda,  Nippur,  (Babylon  ?) , 
Borsippa,  Kutu,  Kish,  Harsagkalama.  The  lesser  tribes  are  the  Tu’muna,  cf.  Olmstead, 
Sargon,  p.  44,  n.  5;  the  Rihihu,  Iadaqqu,  Ubudu,  Kipre,  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
modern  Kifri,  Malihu,  Gurumu,  Ubulu,  who  named  the  Arab  city  of  Ubulla,  cf.  the 
Ibulu  of  the  Puqudu,  Olmstead,  Sargon,  p.  133,  Damunu,  Gambulu,  Hindaru,  Ru’ua, 
Puqudu  on  the  Ukni  (?),  Hamranu,  connected  with  the  Hamrin  hills,  Hagaranu,  to  be 
compared  with  the  lesser  wife  of  Abraham,  Nabatu,  the  later  Nabataeans,  Li’tau.  The 
new  inscription  published  by  Sidney  Smith  gives  a  long  list  of  settlements  in  centra] 
Babylonia,  but  close  examination  proves  somewhat  disappointing.  Quite  a  number  are 
of  well-known  cities,  others  are  merely  descriptive  or  contain  the  name  of  an  individual 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  long  remembered,  and  the  net  result  is  small.  In  the  Dakkuri 
country,  west  and  south  of  Babylon,  we  have  Amatu,  Hauae,  Supabu,  Nuqabu,  the 
House  of  Sannabi,  Qutain,  Kidrina,  the  Fort  of  Ladini  (Sargon,  Ann.,  287  ff.  Dur 
Ladinna),  Bitati  (the  houses),  Banitu,  Guzummanu,  the  Fort  of  Ian§uri,  the  Fort  of 
Abiata’,  the  Fort  of  Rudumme,  the  House  of  Rahe,  Hapisha,  Sadian,  Hurudu,  Sahrina, 
Iltuk,  Allallu,  Marad  (Wanah  wa  Sadum),  Iaqimuna,  Kubruna,  the  House  of  Kudurri, 
the  Market  (Suqa)  of  Marusi  (cf.  the  modern  Suq  esh  Sheukh  on  the  Lower  Tigris). 
South  of  this  group  lay  the  much  smaller  group  of  Bit  Sa’alli,  consisting  of  the  forts  of 
Appe,  Tane,  Sama’  (cf.  Samawa,  Banks,  Bismya,  p.  411),  the  city  of  Sarrabatu,  Salahatu, 
the  Fort  of  Abdai,  Sappihimari,  Sibtu  sha  al  Makkame  (the  settlement  of  the  city  Mak- 
kame) .  The  largest  group  is  that  of  Amuqqani,  Sapia  (Tiglath  Pileser,  Clay  Tablet,  I, 
23),  Sarrabanu  {ibid.,  15),  Larak,  Barmarri  (?),  the  House  of  Ilu  bani,  Ahudu,  the  city 
of  the  bird  of  Adad  (Sha  issur  Adad,  the  land  Sha  issur  Adad  also  occurs  in  the  list  pub¬ 
lished  by  Pinches,  PSBA,  XVIII,  256,  cf.  the  Usur  Adad  of  H.  763.),  the  city  of  the  irri¬ 
gation  ditch  (Sha  harratu) ,  Manahhu,  the  city  of  people  (Sha  amele) ,  the  Fort  of  Akkia 
(one  is  tempted  to  compare  Derajieh,  Banks,  Bismya,  p.  413),  Nagitu  (see  below),  Nura- 
binu,  Har§uarra,  the  Fort  of  Rukbi,  Dandahulla,  the  Fort  of  Bir  Dada,  the  house  of 
shepherds  (Bit  ri’e),  the  Fort  of  Ugurri  (cf.  al  Ajurr  in  Baghdad,  Yaqut,  s.v.),  Hindaina 
(the  city  of  the  Hindanu  tribe),  the  Fort  of  Uait,  the  House  of  Taura,  Saphuna,  Buharru, 
the  ruined  cities  (Harbe)  belonging  to  Iddinna  and  Kalbi,  the  city  sha  barre,  the  House 
of  Bani  ilua,  Suladu,  the  House  of  Iltamasama’,  the  House  of  Dini  ilu,  Daqala,  Hameza, 
Bela,  Tairu,  Kipranu,  Iltaratu,  Akamshakina,  the  Sagabatu  belonging  to  Mardukia 
Finally,  we  have  the  few  cities  of  Bit  Iakin,  the  House  of  Zabidia,  the  ancient  cities  of 
Larsa,  Kullab,  Eridu,  Kissik,  Nimid  Laguda,  together  with  Dur  Iakin  and  Kar  Nabu, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Bitter  River,  the  Persian  Gulf.  Few  in  number,  the  cities  listed  to 
Dur  Iakin  outweigh  in  importance  all  the  others.  Considering  the  character  of  these 
“mighty  cities,”  we  may  doubt  if  the  820  “small  cities  of  their  territories”  were  even 
farmsteads,  much  less  hamlets. 

3  So  Berossus:  nine  according  to  the  king  list. 
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to  reign  in  peace,  and  then  Sennacherib  left  Ashur  on  the  twentieth 
of  Shabatu,  February,  702.  While  he  himself  began  the  siege  of 
Kutu,  his  commander  in  chief  was  sent  aheaid  to  Kish  where  Merodach 
Baladan  had  drawn  up  his  forces.  The  Assyrian  general  received 
the  worst  of  the  struggle  and  sent  messengers  to  beg  aid  from  his 
chief.  Urged  by  this  necessity,  Sennacherib  assaulted  Kutu  with  fire 
and  took  it,  while  Nergal  nasir  and  the  Elamite  captains  surrendered. 
He  then  hastened  to  Kish,  whence  Merodach  Baladan  as  hastily 
decamped.  Tannanu,  who  was  left  behind  with  the  remaining 
troops,  was  defeated,  and  among  the  captives  were  Adinu,  the  stepson 
of  Merodach  Baladan,  and  Basqanu,  brother  of  Iati’e,  the  queen  of 
the  Arabs. 

The  sculptures  of  Sennacherib  were  labeled  on  the  extreme 
upper  edge,  and  the  subsequent  burning  of  the  palace  has  almost 
without  exception  destroyed  these  epigraphs.  Two  scenes  which 
represent  the  capture  of  two  cities,  may  be  assigned  with  some  proba¬ 
bility  to  the  struggles  before  Kutu  and  Kish.  One  group  is  dominated 
by  a  huge  river  which  fills  a  third  of  the  reliefs.  The  king  remained 
on  the  far  side  while  his  soldiers  swam  across.  An  outpost  was 
vigorously  defended  by  archers,  and  in  the  city  proper  five  square 
gates  gave  access  to  a  smaller  stream.  When  the  outpost  was  taken, 
the  high  battlements  and  lofty  stage  towers  of  the  city  fell  an  easy 
prey.  The  women,  convoyed  on  ox  carts,  wore  a  long  outer  robe 
and  inner  shirt,  the  men  a  short  tunic  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a 
brcr^d  belt,  and  the  hair  of  both  was  filleted.  A  dozen  statues  of  the 
gods,  their  hands  raised  and  with  staffs  in  their  left,  completed  the 
picture.  The  second  city  was  on  the  near  side  of  the  river  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  reed-filled  ditch.  Among  the  spoil  we  have  espe¬ 
cially  noted  the  bowls  and  caldrons,  beds  and  thrones,  spear  bundles 
and  swords.  Lest  we  should  fail  to  realize  that  the  deportation  of  the 
captives  took  place  in  the  fearful  summer  heat,  the  artist  has  indi¬ 
cated  the  season  by  the  huge  clusters  of  ripe  dates  which  load  the 
palm  trees. 

Babylon  and  the  palace  of  Merodach  Baladan  with  its  accumu¬ 
lated  treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sennacherib  without  further 
fighting.  By  this  time  the  Chaldaean  ruler  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
swamps  of  Guzumannu,  whose  jungle-like  recesses  are  pictured  in  the 
Assyrian  reliefs.  Up  the  watery  ways,  almost  like  narrow  streets, 
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the  startled  inhabitants  pushed  their  rafts,  squatted  behind  the 
reeds,  several  times  man  height,  or  from  their  shelter  shot  arrows  at 
the  invaders  who  pursued  them  in  light  wicker  boats.  After  but 
five  days  in  the  marshes,  it  was  reported  that  no  trace  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  could  be  found  and  all  pretense  of  pursuit  was  abandoned. 

After  the  occupation  of  Babylon,  Sennacherib  claims  the  con¬ 
quest  of  eighty-eight  mighty  cities  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
smaller  cities  of  their  territory.  Some  are  shown  in  the  pictures; 
for  example,  one  of  the  few  sets  which  has  preserved  its  label  shows 
Dilbat  surrounded  by  palm  trees  and  with  a  river  on  either  side, 
while  another  represents  Kasisu  with  its  spoil  reviewed  by  the  king. 
A  third  group  depicts  the  captivity  of  a  tribe  settled  along  a  river, 
their  millet  fields  in  ear  surrounded  by  reed  swamps  and  palm  trees, 
their  towns  graced  by  a  peculiar  wedge-shaped  ornament  on  the 
walls.  The  captive  women  bore  vases  and  caldrons,  the  men  large 
wicker-work  baskets  and  some  drove  ox-drawn  carts.  These  were 
the  tribesmen  from  Dakkuru,  Sa’ali,  Amuqqani,  and  Iakin,  and  we 
have  an  elaborate  list  of  their  towns;  these  give  every  possible 
hamlet,  and  the  hundreds  of  smaller  cities  cannot  even  be  farm¬ 
steads.  That  these  nomads  should  be  settled  in  the  oldest  cities 
of  Babylonia  is  the  saddest  proof  of  the  degree  to  which  the  country 
had  fallen  from  its  former  estate. 

The  attempt  to  hold  Babylonia  as  a  separate  dependency  under 
the  rule  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family  had  proved  a  failure.  Sen¬ 
nacherib  was  still  patient  and  hoped  to  win  over  the  dissatisfied 
Babylonians  by  giving  them  a  native  Chaldaean,  Bel  ibni  by  name, 
whom  he  calls  “the  son  of  the  chief  architect,  the  seed  of  Babylon,” 
but  who  seems  to  have  been  in  reality  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Merodach  Baladan.1  He  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
“as  a  little  dog”  in  Sargon’s  palace  in  Kalhu2  and  might  therefore 
be  supposed  pro-Assyrian.3  Special  fortifications  were  placed  in 

1  The  second  Bel  ibni,  the  best-known  official  of  the  reign  of  Ashur  nasir  apal,  praises 
his  lord  for  setting  up  the  house  of  Merodach  Baladan  (H.  521,  reading  of  Waterman), 
which  clearly  makes  him  a  member  of  that  family;  the  similarity  of  names  makes  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  Bel  ibnis  probable. 

2  In  J.  292  of  707,  Bel  ibni  of  Kalhu  appears  as  witness. 

3  The  Elibos  of  Berossus  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  imply  a  mistaken  reading  of 
Bel  epush,  as  Bel  ibni  is  spelled  out  in  Bab.  Chron.,  II,  23. 
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Larak  and  Sharraba,  and  on  his  homeward  way,  Sennacherib  crushed 
a  combination  of  tribesmen  who  had  gathered  to  oppose  him.1 

In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  Sennacherib  also  received  the 
tribute  of  Nabu  bel  shumate,  the  qepu  of  the  city  of  Hararati.  The 
Hirimme,  who  of  old  had  never  paid  tribute  to  his  fathers,  he  claims  he 
slew  until  not  one  soul  survived  his  sword.  The  country  was 
resettled,  and  on  the  new  inhabitants  was  placed  the  duty  of  furnish¬ 
ing  “ forever”  an  ox,  ten  sheep,  ten  homers  of  sesame  wine,  twenty 
homers  of  fine  dates,  as  the  stated  dues  of  the  god  Ashur.  We  are  a 
long  distance  from  the  80,050  oxen  and  the  800,100  sheep  which 
Sennacherib  claims  to  have  brought  back  to  Assyria.2 

Affairs  in  Babylonia  seemed  sufficiently  settled  to  permit  an 
attempt  to  win  back  the  Egyptian  frontier,  but  the  campaign  against 
Hezekiah  of  Judah  (701)  simply  furnished  another  opportunity  for 
the  Chaldaeans.  Bel  ibni  recognized  the  claims  of  race  and  united 
with  his  kinsman  Merodach  Baladan,  and  with  Nergal  ushezib,  who, 
from  his  home  in  the  swampland,  was  intriguing  for  the  throne  he 
was  later  to  fill.  Reduction  of  the  Chaldaean  territory  proper  could 
no  longer  be  postponed. 

First  to  be  met  was  Nergal  ushezib — Shuzub  Sennacherib  calls 
him — who  went  down  to  defeat  at  Bit  Tuti  (700).  The  news  of  the 
disaster  and  the  fear  of  the  resultant  invasion  drove  Merodach 
Baladan  to  a  desperate  step.  Collecting  his  gods  in  their  shrines 
and  the  bones  of  his  ancestors  from  their  last  resting  places,  the 
incongruous  cargo  was  shipped  to  Nagitu  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
Reverence  for  the  dead  outweighed  regard  for  the  living,  and  many 
of  his  kinsmen  and  even  his  brother  were  left  behind  on  the  shore 
to  become  the  prey  of  the  Assyrians.  The  lands  he  had  occupied 
were  harried,  and  fifteen  thousand  of  each  of  the  two  arms  were 
added  to  the  royal  service,  but  the  campaign  could  hardly  be  called 
a  success  when  the  arch  enemy  was  safe  in  Elam.  The  policy  of 
conciliation  which  had  borne  such  evil  fruit  was  now  definitely 

1  These  are  the  tribes  listed  above,  from  Tu’muna  to  Li’tau. 

2  Hirimu  and  Harutu  are  forts  of  Kar  Duniash,  Ashur  nasir  apal,  Ann.,  II,  130;  cf. 
the  Hirutu  and  Hilmun  of  Sargon,  Olmstead,  Sargon,  p.  132,  n.  13.  For  this  first  cam¬ 
paign  of  Sennacherib  (702),  the  only  Assyrian  source  to  use  now  is  the  newly  discovered 
text  published  by  Sidney  Smith,  First  Campaign  of  Sennacherib,  1921.  The  Bab.  Chron., 
II,  17  ff.  is  also  worthy  of  use.  The  sculptures  are  MN,  I,  72  ff.;  II,  25  ff. ;  35,  41  ff. ; 
tiR,  II,  p.  110;  NB,  pp.  68,  103,  231  ff.,  438  ff.,  443  f.;  P,  12  f.,  40  ff.,  51  ff.,  91  ff. 
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abandoned,  and  Sennacherib  returned  to  that  of  placing  an  Assyrian 
ruler  on  the  throne.  The  crown  prince,  Ashur  nadin  shum  (699- 
693), 1  was  old  enough  to  undertake  the  task,  so  Bel  ibni  was  deposed 
and  carried  back  to  end  his  life  in  Assyria,2  where  he  was  living  a 
quiet  life  as  late  as  682. 3 

Ashur  nadin  shum  had  not  been  long  in  Babylon  before  the 
conviction  became  a  certainty  that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  city 
remaining  content  with  Assyrian  rule  while  Merodach  Baladan  lived. 
The  result  was  an  undertaking  unique  in  the  Assyrian  annals. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  neither  the  Assyrians  nor  Babylonians 
possessed  commercial  or  naval  fleets  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Indeed, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  this  evidence  alone,  even'  the  commercially 
minded  Babylonians  forgot  the  cheapness  of  water  transport,  when 
the  Gulf  was  concerned,  or  had  it  already  obtained  its  evil  reputation 
for  pirates  ? 

Like  the  Persians  after  them,  the  Assyrians  were  forced  to  rely 
on  the  Phoenicians.  Orders  were  given  them  to  construct  great 
ships,  such  as  we  are  shown  in  Sennacherib’s  sculptures  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  campaign  of  701,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  rivers,  at  Nineveh  and  at  Til  Barsip.4  Their  crews 
too  were  foreign — Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and  even  Ionian  Greeks. 
Some  of  the  ships  descended  the  Tigris  to  Upia  (Opis)  whence  they 
were  dragged  through  the  reeds  by  means  of  wooden  rollers  to  the 
Arahtu  at  Babylon  and  so  into  the  Euphrates,  thus  preventing  the 
news  of  the  mobilization  from  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Elamites. 
Troops  were  then  placed  on  board  and  the  fleet  passed  through  the 
Dakkuru  territory  to  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans.  The  remainder 
floated  down  the  Euphrates  with  the  grain  and  barley  for  the  horses, 
collected  from  the  fertile  region  about  Til  Barsip.  The  whole 
force  came  together  at  Bab  Salimeti.  Though  the  camp  was  pitched 
two  hours  distant  from  the  coast  line,  the  tide  soon  came  up  and 
began  to  enter  the  tents.  There  was  actual  danger  that  the  entire 

1  Mentioned  KTA,  49. 

2  Edition  IV  (Cylinder  C);  Bab.  Chron.,  II,  26  ff. 

3  J.  222;  cf.  J.  101.  For  Nagitu  and  Nagiti  raqqi,  cf.  Scheil,  Del.,  I,  18,  n.  1;  the 
Nagiti  of  the  Shamash  shum  ukin  tablet,  Delaporte,  ZA,  XIX,  387;  cf.  Scheil,  R  T, 
XXIV,  28,  is  in  North  Babylonia,  cf.  Streck,  Assurbanipal,  CCLXXI. 

4  Edition  X  (Memorial  Tablet),  23  ff. 
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expedition  might  be  wiped  out,  and  Sennacherib  himself  confesses 
that  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  fleet  where  he  remained  for 
five  days,  shut  up  as  in  a  great  cage.  We  can  understand  how  the 
Phoenicians  from  the  tideless  Mediterranean  should  not  know  the 
action  of  the  tides;  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  there  was  no 
responsible  person  in  the  army  who  possessed  the  requisite  informa¬ 
tion.  So  alarmed  was  Sennacherib  by  the  accident  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition  in  person.  The  ships, 
however,  continued  on  with  the  troops  to  the  swamps  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  where  the  Euphrates  then  discharged  its  waters  direct 
into  the  receding  sea.  Ea,  the  god  of  the  deep,  whose  wrath  might 
be  seen  in  their  misfortune,  was  propitiated  by  elaborate  sacrifices. 
Like  Xerxes  and  Alexander  crossing  the  Hellespont,1  gifts  were  thrown 
into  the  sea — a  fish,  a  ship,  an  allutu ,  all  of  gold.  From  the  account 
of  these  formalities,  we  should  naturally  assume  that  a  trip  of  some 
length  lay  before  the  fleet;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  merely  the 
crossing  of  a  corner  of  the  gulf  to  the  Ulai  River,  probably  not  more 
than  a  single  day’s  journey  for  the  slowest  of  the  boats.  Curious, 
too,  is  the  thought  that  for  long  centuries  the  part  of  the  map  they 
sailed  has  become  solid  land  far  to  the  north  of  the  present  shore 
line.  Once  more  the  inexperience  of  the  army  proved  its  undoing. 
The  invaders  landed  at  a  most  unsuitable  site  where  the  shore  was 
marshy.  Having  waded  through  the  shallow  water,  they  found 
drawn  up  on  the  firmer  banks  of  the  Ulai  a  huge  army,  native 
Elamites,  Chaldaeans  from  Nagitu  and  Nagitu  Dibina,  men  of 
Hilmun,  of  Pillatu,  and  of  Hupapanu.  The  Assyrians  tell  as  usual 
of  cities  laid  waste,  of  domestic  animals  made  spoil,  of  the  captivity 
of  the  spoil  of  Bit  Iakin.  In  reality  it  was  nothing  but  a  raid  and 
directed  against  territory  which  had  already  been  invaded  by  Tig- 
lath  Pileser  and  Sargon.  The  return  of  the  ships  to  Sennacherib, 
who  was  awaiting  them  at  Bab  Salimeti,  marked  the  definite  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  attempt  to  take  Merodach  Baladan,  dead  or  alive  (694). 2 

The  expedition  did  have  one  unexpected  consequence.  In 
Elam,  the  year  699  had  seen  the  downfall  of  Shutruk  nahhunte  and 
his  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  his  brother  Hallushu.  Foreign 

1  Herod,  vii.  54;  Arrian.  Anab.  i.  11,  6. 

2  Edition  IX  (Bull  IV),  48  ff.;  Bab.  Chron.,  II,  36  ff.;  cf.  de  Morgan,  Del.,  I,  17  ff. 
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war  to  make  safe  his  throne  was  desirable,  and  everything  was  most 
propitious  for  stirring  up  trouble  in  Babylonia,  where  discontent 
was  rife.  The  main  Assyrian  army  was  far  to  the  south  and  could 
easily  be  cut  off.  So  in  the  spring  of  694  Hallushu  marched  straight 
into  Babylonia,  fell  upon  Sippar,  put  its  inhabitants  to  death,  and 
sent  Ashur  nadin  shum  to  Elam  to  meet  his  fate.1  Soon  after, 
Babylon  came  into  his  hands,  and  Nergal  ushezib,  the  son  of  Gahul, 
realized  at  last  his  ambition  with  Elamite  aid.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  north  Babylonia  was  garrisoned  by  Elamite  armies,  and  Hal¬ 
lushu  had  begun  the  invasion  of  the  Assyrian  homeland.  By  the 
following  July  (Du’uzu  15),  the  Elamites  had  secured  Nippur,  the 
central  point  of  Babylonia.2 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  enemy  was  sufficient  cause  for  alarm. 
The  crown  prince  was  a  captive,  if  not  already  mercifully  relieved 
by  death,  the  north  was  in  Elamite  hands,  the  greater  part  of  the 
regular  army  was  in  the  south  and  completely  encircled.  The 
feeling  of  those  at  home  is  well  illustrated  by  the  editions  of  the  bull 
inscriptions  which  tell  us  of  the  expeditions  by  sea.  One  was  already 
prepared  when  the  news  of  the  successful  landing  first  arrived,  and 
a  brief  sketch  was  added  to  bring  the  document  up  to  date.3  The 
second  gives  the  detailed  account  which  we  have  used  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  narrative.  It  ends  abruptly  and  all  reference  to  the  enthrone¬ 
ment  of  the  unfortunate  crown  prince  is  carefully  omitted.4  The 
terrible  news  from  Babylonia  had  reached  Nineveh. 

In  the  meantime  the  imperiled  Assyrians  in  south  Babylonia 
had  remained  a  whole  year  without  movement.  Not  until  the  end 
of  September  were  they  able  to  take  the  offensive,  and  by  that  time 
Uruk  had  been  handed  over  by  its  citizens  to  the  enemy.  Thus,  all 
Babylonia  with  almost  no  exceptions  was  Elamite  when  the  Assyrians 
mustered  courage  sufficient  to  fight  their  first  battle.  In  retaliation 
for  the  lost  Ashur  nadin  shum,  the  Assyrians  executed  the  son  of 
Hallushu,  the  Elamites  fell  back,  and  Uruk  was  recaptured.  Again 
the  citizens  were  plundered  of  their  gods  and  goods,  only  to  fall 
almost  immediately  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldaeans.  One  week 


1  Before  12  Tashritu,  694,  when  J.  201  gives  Arad  Ninlil  as  crown  prince. 

2  Bab.  Chron.,  II,  32  ff.  » Bull  III. 

4  Bull  IV ;  cf.  Olmstead,  Historiography,  p.  43. 
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later  the  final  battle  of  the  campaign  was  contested  at  Nippur.  A 
second  time  the  Assyrians  gained  the  upper  hand,  but  the  capture 
of  the  rebel  was  due  to  diplomacy  and  not  to  the  prowess  of  their 
warriors,  as  Sennacherib  makes  claim.1  A  letter  of  Ashur  bani  apal, 
written  to  the  citizens  of  Nippur  when  again  a  rebel  was  shut  up  in 
their  city,  relates  how  a  certain  Adad  baraka  surrendered  Nergal 
ushezib,  and  how  the  successful  traitor  was  extended  on  a  balance 
and  the  other  arm  weighted  with  the  silver  which  was  to  be  the 
reward  of  his  treason.  Nergal  ushezib  was  dragged  away  captive 
to  Assyria  and  exposed  in  the  great  gate  of  Nineveh.  But  this  was 
only  revenge;  it  could  not  restore  his  first  born.2 

If  we  take  the  Assyrian  accounts  at  face  value,  they  won  great 
glory.  Checked  up  by  the  topography,  we  realize  that  these  vic¬ 
tories  barely  won  a  safe  return  for  the  army  which  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded  in  Babylonia.  The  alluvium  was  no  longer  in  any  sense 
Assyrian.  A  successor  to  Nergal  ushezib  was  found  in  the  Chaldaean 
Mushezib  Marduk  who  had  resisted  the  governor  of  the  recently 
established  province  of  Lahiru,  had  been  driven  out  of  the  swamps 
to  Elam,  and  now  came  back  in  the  train  of  the  foreign  conqueror. 
That  conqueror  was  not  to  triumph  long,  for  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  the  same  month  which  had  seen  the  capture  of  Uruk  and  of 
Nergal  ushezib,  Hallushu  met  his  death  in  an  uprising  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  a  certain  Kutir  Nahhunte.3 

The  change  in  Elam  seemed  to  offer  opportunities  for  revenge 
that  very  year,  late  as  was  the  season.  The  Assyrians  easily  won 
back  Bit  Hair  and  Rasa,  boundary  posts  of  whose  possession  the 
Elamites  had  deprived  Sargon,  and  which  were  once  more  garrisoned 
and  placed  under  the  fortress  chief  of  Der.  A  long  list  of  cities  like¬ 
wise  easily  fell  a  prey  to  the  invaders.  When  Kutir  Nahhunte 
heard  the  report,  he  left  Madaktu  with  its  palm-covered  groves 

1  Edition  X  (Memorial  Ins.),  pp.  27  ff. 

2  H.  938;  Figulla,  Bilibni,  pp.  82  f.;  H.  685,  of  Nabu  shum  iddina,  with  its  reference 
to  Mushezib,  hardly  belongs  here. 

3  Bab.  Chron.,  II,  39  ff.,  which  gives  the  clue  to  the  general  course  of  events,  as  well 
as  to  the  chronology.  The  Memorial  Tablet,  27  fl.,  is,  contrary  to  the  general  rule, 
better  than  the  Taylor  inscription,  though  it  is  later.  Failure  to  observe  this  caused 
the  error  in  Sennacherib,  p.  98,  where  it  is  assumed  that  the  king  himself  was  in  lower 
Babylonia.  The  Memorial  Tablet  clearly  shows  that  the  king  was  in  Nineveh,  and 
we  may  even  ask  whether  this  casts  doubt  on  the  statement  that  the  king  presided  in 
person  at  the  inauguration  of  the  sea  expedition. 
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between  the  rivers  and  retreated  to  Hadalia  in  the  far  distant  moun¬ 
tains.  It  was  now  the  month  of  January,  and  the  terrible  cold,  the 
rain,  and  the  snow  proved  too  much  for  the  Assyrian  morale.  Sen¬ 
nacherib  frankly  admits  that  he  feared  the  brooks  and  the  torrents 
and  returned  hastily  to  Nineveh.1 

The  expected  revolution  followed  this  defeat,  and  Kutir  Nah- 
hunte,  after  but  ten  months  of  power,  was  succeeded  in  August, 
692,  by  his  brother,  Umman  menanu.  Invited  to  assist  Mushezib 
Marduk,  the  allies  mustered  an  army  of  rarely  composite  character. 
Many  came  from  the  Elamite  frontier,  from  Parsuash  in  the  north 
and  Anzan  far  to  the  south,  Pashiru,  Ellipi,  which  in  the  days  of 
Sargon  had  been  an  Assyrian  dependency,  the  men  of  Iazan,  Lakipra, 
Harzunu,  the  cities  of  Dumuqu  and  Sula.  On  the  other  hand,  were 
the  Aramaean  peoples,  headed  by  Samuna,  the  son  of  Merodach 
Baladan,  the  people  of  the  houses  of  Adini,  Amukkana,  Tarlana,  and 
Sala,  from  Larak,  still  the  city  of  the  Puqudu,  the  Gambulu,  Halatu, 
Ru’ua,  Ubula,  Malahu,  Rapihu,  Hindaru,  Damunu,  to  continue 
the  list  is  almost  to  repeat  the  census  of  the  Aramaean  tribes  in 
Babylonia. 

No  stand  was  made  by  the  Assyrians  until  the  motley  host  had 
reached  Halulina  on  the  Tigris.  The  official  account  is  picturesque 
enough.  Shuzub  was  driven  into  flight,  Humban  undasha,  the 
Elamite  commander  was  killed,  and  Nabu  shum  ishkun,  another 
son  of  Merodach  Baladan,  was  taken  alive,  while  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slaughtered.  The  account  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  Assyrian  literature,  but  hardly  to  the  political 
history  of  Assyria.  The  details  are  as  vague  as  they  are  picturesque, 
and  suspicion  is  roused  by  the  abrupt  manner  in  which,  with  no 
mention  of  further  results,  our  sources  turn  to  the  building  operations. 
It  hardly  needs  the  definite  statement  of  the  impartial  Babylonian 
Chronicle  to  prove  that  the  recital  is  simply  a  clever  bit  of  lying 
propaganda,  and  that  in  reality  Sennacherib  suffered  a  crushing 
defeat  (691). 2 

Yet  two  more  years  of  preparation,  years  of  which  we  have  no 
record,  were  required  before,  at  the  end  of  November  (1  Kislimu), 

1  Edition  X,  36  ff. ;  Edition  XI  (Taylor  Cyl.),  IV,  43  ff. 

2  Edition  X  (Memorial  Tablet),  48  ff. ;  Edition  XI  (Taylor  Cyl.),  V,  5  ff. ;  Edition 
XII  (Bavian  Ins.),  34  ff.;  Bab.  Chron.,  Ill,  16  ff. 
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689,  Babylon  fell  before  the  Assyrian  mines  and  siege  engines. 
The  patience  of  Sennacherib  was  exhausted.  He  had  treated 
Babylon  with  unusual  kindness,  proof  of  which  remains  to  this  day 
in  the  splendid  breccia  pavement  of  the  Procession  Street.1  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  firm  rule  had  been  alike  futile,  and  they  had  rewarded  his 
favors  by  betraying  his  first  born.  The  carnage  was  permitted  to 
continue  until  the  corpses  filled  the  public  squares.  All  the  treasures 
which  Babylon  had  accumulated  by  the  plunder  of  still  earlier 
capitals  were  taken  as  spoil  by  the  soldiers,  who  went  so  far  in  their 
impiety  that  they  crushed  into  fragments  the  very  statues  of  the 
gods  themselves.  We  may  connect  with  this  last  act  of  sacrilege 
the  discovery  in  Babylon  of  Adad  and  Shala,  city  gods  of  Ekallate, 
who  had  been  stolen  from  their  Assyrian  homes  by  Marduk  nadin  ahe 
when  he  had  bested  Tiglath  Pileser  I,  four  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
before.2  The  new  turn  of  fortune  which  restored  them  to  their 
homes  sent  Marduk  in  his  turn  a  captive  to  Ashur.  Every  house  in 
the  city  was  destroyed  and  burned,  the  inner  and  outer  walls,  the 
temples  and  temple  towers  were  torn  down  and  thrown  into  the 
Arahtu.  Canals  were  dug  through  the  site  and  the  city  overwhelmed 
with  water.3  Revenge  was  likewise  taken  on  the  allies  of  the  accursed 
city,  notably  the  Amuqqani  in  the  next  year.4 

The  restoration  of  Babylon  was  due  to  a  series  of  accidents.5 
The  first  son  of  Sennacherib  to  be  made  crown  prince  was  Ashur 
nadin  shum,  whose  untimely  fate  we  have  already  learned.6  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  694,  this  title  was  conferred  upon  Arad 
Ninlil  who  soon  after  disappeared,  either  because  of  death  or 
because  of  another  rival.7  Next  came  Ashur  ahi  iddina,  Esarhaddon 
as  he  was  known  to  the  Hebrews.  He  had  many  enemies  at  court 
and  the  scribes  and  seers,  in  particular  one  Kalbi,  son  of  Nabu  etir, 

1  Koldewey,  Babylon,  pp.  52  f. 

2  Cf.  Olmstead,  J AOS,  XXXVII  183. 

3  Edition  XII  (Bavian  Ins.),  43  ff.;  Bab.  Chron.,  Ill,  22. 

4  J.  620. 

5  This  section  of  the  narrative  was  complete  before  the  study  of  F.  Schmidtke, 
Asarhaddons  Statthalterschaft  in  Babylonien,  1916,  came  to  hand.  Schmidtke  has  col¬ 
lected  the  greater  part  of  the  pertinent  material  but  his  interpretation  in  several  points 
needs  correction.  In  particular,  he  has  overemphasized  the  part  played  in  the  events 
by  the  secular  enmity  between  Babylon  and  Assyria. 

6  Was  he  the  son  of  Tashmetum  sharrat,  MDOG,  XXI,  21  ff. ;  KTA,  50  ? 

7  J.  201  of  12  Tabitu,  694. 
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reported  to  Sennacherib  in  tablet  after  tablet  that  he  marched  with 
an  unfavorable  and  black  sign.1  But  his  father  inquired  of  Shamash 
and  the  answer  was  favorable,  so  Esarhaddon  was  formally  installed 
in  the  Succession  House.  His  name,  “Ashur  has  added  a  brother,” 
proved  only  too  well  that  he  was  not  the  first  born,  and  he  therefore 
received  the  more  impressive  Ashur  etil  ilani  mukin  apal,  “Ashur  lord 
of  the  gods,  has  established  an  heir,”2  and  we  still  have  preserved  the 
record  of  the  gifts,  spoil  of  the  Amuqqani,  presented  by  his  father 
after  the  naming.3  It  would  appear  that  it  was  in  687  that  the 
change  was  made;  an  unusual  honor  was  paid  to  the  new  crown 
prince.  The  year  had  been  specially  honored  by  being  named  for 
Sennacherib  himself;  he  now  transferred  the  honor  as  a  sort  of 
consul  suffedus  to  Esarhaddon,  and  several  official  texts  are  known 
to  have  been  dated  in  this  manner.4  Like  Ashur  nadin  shum, 
Esarhaddon  was  given  charge  of  Babylonia,5  and  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  border  city  of  Zaqqap.6 

But  there  were  other  children  in  the  royal  family,  Arad  Malik, 
Ashur  shum  ushabshi,  and  Ashur  ilu  muballitsu,  at  least,7  and  there 
were  enough  leaders  in  Assyria,  especially  among  the  military  party, 
who  suspected  the  effect  of  a  residence  in  Babylonia  and  who  would 
gladly  support  any  member  of  the  royal  family  who  challenged  his 
right  to  the  throne. 

The  revolt  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  680  and  Sennacherib 
was  assassinated.  The  Hebrew  author  of  the  story  found  in  Kings 
gives  as  the  murderers  his  two  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer; 
the  former  is  presumably  Arad  Malik,  the  latter  has  been  identified 

1  H.  1216;  Peiser,  MV  AG,  III,  6,  34  ff. 

2  KTA,  53  f. ;  MDOG,  XXII,  16;  Schmidtke,  Stalthalterschaft,  p.  89;  H.  308. 

3  III  R.  16,  3;  Budge,  History  of  Esarhaddon,  pp.  14  f. ;  Winckler,  Forsch.,  II,  55; 
J.  620;  KU.  13;  H.  1452;  Schmidtke,  Statthalterschaft,  88;  cf.  the  Sippar  lion  head. 
Pinches,  PSBA,  V,  14. 

4  Esarhaddon  appears  in  Canon  III  in  place  of  Sennacherib;  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
error  is  shown  by  Ebeling,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur  religidsen  Inhalts,  14  ff.;  cf. 

J.  A.  Maynard,  AJSL,  XXXIV,  47,  seemingly  unknown  to  Schmidtke. 

6  Berosus  in  Euseb.,  Chron.,  ed.  Schone,  p.  27. 

«  H.  1216;  Schmidtke,  Statthalterschaft,  p.  112,  thinks  that  Esarhaddon  was  in 
Hani  Galbat  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  but  this  is  due  to  the  belief  that  the 
murder  took  place  in  Babylon. 

2 II  Kings,  19:37;  J.  804;  Scheil,  R  T,  XXII,  37 ;  XXVI,  27 ;  Del.,  XIV,  43;  ZA, 
XI,  425  ff. ;  KTA,  43  f.;  MDOG,  XX,  33;  H.  1078;  cf.  Streck,  Assurbanipal, 
CCXXXVIII  ff . ;  Schmidtke,  Statthalterschaft,  pp.  104  f. 
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with  some  probability  as  the  Nabu  shar  usur,  the  rab  saris  or  chief 
eunuch  who  was  in  682  eponym  and  governor  of  Marqasi  or  Ma^ash.1 
Esarhaddon  was  still  in  Zaqqap.  There  was  constant  danger  of 
assassination,  his  attendants  were  doubtful,  and  even  his  mother 
hesitated  to  urge  him  to  an  adventure  which  might  end  his  life.2 
Then  up  rose  Bel  ushezib  and  prophesied  to  the  magician  Dada  and 
then  to  the  queen  mother  herself,  declaring  that  her  son  was  destined 
to  obtain  the  kingship,  rebuild  Babylon,  and  restore  its  temple 
Esagila.3  Ishtar  of  Arbela  likewise  raised  her  voice,  sharply  asked 
Zakutu  why  she  had  abandoned  her  son,  and  gave  him  the  needful 
encouragement,  and  in  this  she  was  assisted  by  the  other  gods.4 

In  the  capital  all  was  chaos.  When  the  news  was  made  public 
that  Sennacherib  was  dead,  the  wife  of  the  governor  of  Ashur  hastily 
entered  the  palace  to  comfort  him,  but  he  sent  her  out  again.  The 
inhabitants  wept;  a  kid  was  sacrificed;  the  officials  placed  rings  on 
their  fingers  and  clothed  themselves  in  red,  the  color  of  death.  They 
took  their  position  before  their  chief,  and  Qisa,  the  singer,  with  his 
daughters,  made  music  before  them.  They  spoke  to  the  prophet. 
The  fastenings  of  the  gate  were  opened;  Danai  brought  forth  the 
dead  body,  and  other  officials  followed.  The  governor  and  his 
troops  were  covered  with  wrappings,  and  the  partisans  of  Esarhaddon 
who  send  the  report  frankly  admit  that  at  first  they  feared  when  they 
saw  the  drawn  iron  daggers  of  the  governor  of  Ashur  and  his  assassins. 
After  a  time  they  plucked  up  courage  and  demanded  of  Hambi,  the 
Messenger:  “ Why  do  we  merely  weep  ?  The  governor  and  his  men 
with  drawn  daggers  are  standing  at  our  heads,  both  in  the  palace  and 
in  the  government  house.”  Thus  encouraged,  Hambi  went  to  the 
lock  and  gave  order  “Open  the  door!”  While  he  was  engaged  in 


1 II  Kings,  19:37;  Rost,  KAT3,  p.  84,  n.  3.  If  the  Nisroch  of  the  biblical  passage  is 
really  Marduk,  then  naturally  the  Marduk  temple  in  Ashur  is  meant,  for  Marduk  was 
now  in  captivity  at  the  capital,  and  his  Babylonian  temple  was  in  ruins.  On  the  basis 
of  the  material  already  known,  A.  Condamin,  Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  1918, 
pp.  418  ff.,  had  already  shown  that  Sennacherib  was  murdered  in  Assyria;  the  letter 
H.  473,  see  below,  now  proves  beyond  doubt  that  it  took  place  in  Ashur. 

2  Cf.  the  Ishtar  oracles. 

3  H.  1216. 

4 IV  R.  61;  Banks,  AJSL,  XIV,  267  ff.;  Gray,  in  Harper,  Literature,  pp.  414  ff. ; 
Jastrow,  Religion,  II,  158  ff.;  Schmidtke,  Statthalterschaft,  pp.  115  ff.  S.  1089,  Harran 
oracles,  does  not,  with  Schmidtke,  p.  85,  n.  1,  belong  here,  but  to  the  Egyptian  expedi¬ 
tions. 
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putting  to  death  the  sons  of  Zazaku,  the  writers  had  killed  the 
governor  and  the  opposition  to  Esarhaddon  in  the  capital  collapsed.1 
The  final  struggle  with  the  rebels  in  Hani  Galbat  completed  their 
overthrow  and  drove  them  in  flight  to  Armenia.2 

The  expedition  had  begun  in  the  snow  and  ice  of  Shabatu  (Febru¬ 
ary)  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  month  Esarhaddon  was  before 
Nineveh  which  had  held  out  to  the  last.  The  great  quay  wall 
erected  by  his  father  stood  firm,  and  Esarhaddon  was  in  despair. 
He  again  made  inquiry  of  the  oracle  of  Ishtar  and  was  again  reassured : 
“Fear  not,  O  king,  it  is  I  who  am  speaking  to  thee;  I  will  not  reject 
thee,  I  will  give  thee  courage,  I  will  not  make  thee  ashamed.  The 
river  in  safety  I  will  make  thee  cross.”3  So,  by  order  of  the  gods 
of  the  quay,  Sin  and  Shamash,  the  troops  crossed  the  broad  stream 
as  if  it  had  been  a  ditch.  On  the  eighth  of  Adar,  the  middle  of 
March,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  rebels  fell.  The  leaders  had 
indeed  escaped,  but  their  unfortunate  followers  remained,  and  on 
them  justice  was  executed  until  there  remained  none  of  their  seed.4 
Assyria  was  at  last  at  peace  and  Sennacherib  too  found  a  “palace  of 
rest,  a  grave  of  peace,  an  eternal  dwelling”  in  the  ancient  capital.5 

The  new  reign,  it  was  already  clear,  was  to  be  under  the  ghostly 
control  of  his  priestly  advisers.  Priestly  influence  was  intimately 
connected  with  reverence  for  Babylon.  The  mother  of  Esarhaddon, 
Zakutu,  was  strongly  interested  in  Babylonia.  Here,  in  Lahiru  and 
Shabbu,  were  her  special  cities;6  when  ill,  she  felt  the  hand  of  Nana, 
the  goddess  of  Uruk,  strongly  upon  her,7  to  mitigate  the  wrath  of  the 

1  H.  473;  Johns,  Deeds,  II,  148:  Meissner,  WZDM,  XII,  59  ff.;  Behrens,  Breife, 
p.  20;  Klauber,  Beamt.,  p.  21;  Waterman,  AJSL,  XXVIII,  140.  In  Sargon,  p.  158, 
n.  46  I  attributed  it  wrongly  to  the  death  of  Sargon,  but  the  individuals  mentioned 
make  it  certain  that  it  is  later.  Zer  ibni,  mentioned  in  a  broken  context,  is  the  eponym 
for  718,  but  Zazaku  (var.  Zazaia,  Zazai,  and  Zaze)  was  eponym  692  and  Dana  (var. 
Danaia,  Dannaia)  dates  from  680-668.  Corrections  in  text  and  translation  are  due  to 
Professor  Waterman,  with  whom  the  interpretation  was  jointly  worked  out. 

2  So  II  Kings  19:37;  Isaiah  37:39;  the  official  records  only  say  that  the  rebels  fled 
to  “  an  unknown  land.”  Schmidtke,  Statthalterschaft,  pp.  112  f.,  would  see  in  the  biblical 
Ararat,  not  Urartu  proper  but  Shupria,  and  compares  the  Shuprian  expedition,  Winckler, 
Forsch.,  II,  28  fl. ;  but  this  was  much  later,  in  673,  and  the  primary  cause  of  the  war  was 
the  refusal  to  surrender  serfs  and  citizens  who  had  fled  their  duties. 

3  Ishtar  oracles. 

4  Schmidtke,  Statthalterschaft,  pp.  9011.,  has  the  latest  text,  reconstructed  from  the 
various  fragments  of  Cylinder  B,  for  which  see  Olmstead,  Historiography,  pp.  48  If. 

6  KTA,  46  f. ;  Schmidtke,  Statthalterschaft,  p.  112. 

«  J.  301 ;  738.  7  Knudtzon,  Gebete,  102. 
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goddess,  Esarhaddon  reconstructed  the  chapel  of  Nana  in  the 
Eanna  temple  of  that  city.1  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Shamash 
shum  ukin,  was  likewise  a  native  of  Babylonia.2  Adding  support 
to  all  these  family  influences  was  the  fact  that  his  rebel  brothers  had 
found  their  support  in  Assyria;  indeed,  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability  that  the  support  of  the  south  was  purchased  only  by  the 
promise  of  restoration  for  the  capital. 

So,  when  Iddina  sharru  and  his  son  Zakiru  wrote  to  remind  him 
of  the  manner  in  which  Tiglath  Pileser  IV  and  his  successors  had 
guarded  the  chartered  rights  of  Babylon  and  had  firmly  established 
the  income  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,3  Esarhaddon  was  prepared  to  listen 
to  their  overtures.  Very  vividly  does  he  place  before  us  the  sorrows 
of  the  stricken  city,  though  none  would  suspect  that  the  king  he  is 
so  careful  not  to  name  was  his  own  father.4  But  the  merciful  god 
Marduk  had  appointed  a  term  of  but  ten  years  for  such  troubles  and 
he  chose  Esarhaddon  from  among  his  brethren  to  rule  over  Assyria. 
The  celestial  bodies  were  propitious  and  Marduk  gave  orders  that 
the  learned  workmen  should  enter  the  House  of  Wisdom  in  Ashur, 
and  gave  the  names  of  those  who  should  take  part  in  the  work.  In 
February,  Esarhaddon  himself  entered  the  House  of  Wisdom,  and 
called  together  the  carpenters,  the  stone  masons,  the  metal  workers, 
and  the  architects,  and  set  forth  the  building  shown  him  in  a 
dream.  Ashur  was  bribed  with  a  crown  of  red  gold,  and  the  other 
gods,  especially  those  of  the  Babylonian  rivals  of  Babylon,  Borsippa, 
Der,  Larsa,  Sippar,  were  likewise  conciliated.  All  the  skilled  work¬ 
men  and  the  men  of  the  corvee  were  levied  for  the  undertaking; 
they  were  made  to  carry  the  yoke  and  on  them  was  placed  the 
corvee .  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  king  on  his  own  head 
and  carried  to  its  appropriate  place.  Bricks  were  formed  with  an 
instrument  of  ivory,  box,  ebony,  and  palm,  and  the  terrace  was 
made  greater.  All  the  various  grades  of  priests  were  reinstated; 
the  images  of  the  captive  gods  were  returned  from  Elam  and  Assyria 

1  Thureau-Dangin,  RA,  XI,  96  ff.;  Clay,  Misc.  Ins.,  No.  40. 

2  Shamash  shum  ukin,  Bilingual. 

3  Winckler,  Forsch.,  II,  24. 

4  Schmidtke,  Statthalterschaft,  108,  argues  that  Sennacherib  began  the  reconstruction 
of  Babylon  before  his  death,  but  this  improbable  change  in  policy  is  developed  only  to 
explain  why  Sennacherib  was  killed  in  Babylon. 
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and  were  replaced  in  their  respective  shrines.  For  an  eternal  pre¬ 
scription,  the  fixed  offerings  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  were 
re-established. 

The  city  likewise  rose  from  its  ruins.  Imgur  Bel,  the  inner  wall, 
and  Nimitti  Bel,  the  outer  wall,  were  rebuilt  from  foundation  to 
coping.  The  sons  of  Babylon,  who  had  gone  into  slavery  and  had 
been  given  up  to  band  and  bond,  were  reassembled,  given  peaceful 
habitations,  and  made  citizens  once  more.  Formerly,  they  had 
been  “men  with  [definite]  duties,”  “men  of  privilege,”  “men  under 
the  protection  of  the  gods  Anu  and  Bel,”  and  they  had  possessed 
“autonomy.”  Their  “privilege,”  which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
was  returned  to  its  place,  and  the  “tablet  of  their  freedom  from 
taxes”  was  written  anew.  To  the  four  winds  their  way  was  opened, 
and  with  the  whole  of  the  lands  they  might  have  speech  and  carry 
on  business.  So  Babylon  became  a  “city  of  privileges”  and  similar 
rights  were  granted  to  Nippur,  Borsippa,  Sippar,  and  Der.1 

We  should  expect  to  find  many  traces  of  the  building  activities 
of  Esarhaddon,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  In  part,  this  is  due  to  the 
almost  complete  reconstruction  undergone  by  Babylon  at  the  hands 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  destruction  was  not 
so  complete  as  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon  would  make  it  to  have 
been.  Bricks  of  Esarhaddon  have  been  indeed  found,  claiming 
the  renewal  of  Esagila  and  of  its  pavement  and  its  temple  tower, 
Etemenanki.  Another  relic  of  the  honor  he  delighted  to  render 
Esagila  is  a  bit  of  the  treasure  he  dedicated  in  the  shrine,  a  strip 
of  lapis  lazuli  on  which  is  depicted  the  well-known  design  of  the  god 
Adad  brandishing  the  thunderbolt.2 

Shortly  after  his  accession,  Esarhaddon  sent  Ubaru  as  the  new 
governor  of  Babylon.  He  reports: 

I  entered  Babylon,  the  Babylonians  received  me,  and  daily  they  bless 
the  king:  “He  it  is  who  will  bring  back  the  captivity  and  the  booty  of 
Babylon.”  And  from  Sippar  to  the  region  of  the  Bitter  River,  the  chiefs  of 

1  Building  inscriptions  of  Esarhaddon,  Meissner-Rost,  BA,  III,  189  ff.,  which  see 
for  further  references.  The  “Black  Stone”  is  translated  in  Harper,  Literature,  p.  88  ff. 
This  group  furnishes  the  most  important  data  for  the  question  of  the  “imperial  free 
cities,”  and  indeed  for  the  whole  problem  of  the  land  system.  “The  Assyrian  Land 
System”  was  discussed  by  the  writer  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
April  7,  1920,  cf.  J AOS,  XL,  219,  and  at  the  Madison  meeting  of  the  Middle  West 
Branch,  February  19,  1921,  cf.  JAOS,  XLI.,  189. 

2  Koldewey,  Babylon,  p.  221. 
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the  Chaldaeans  bless  the  king:  “He  it  is  who  will  make  Babylon  inhabited.” 
All  the  lands  take  comfort  before  the  face  of  the  king  my  lord.1 

The  sad  truth  was  that  all  the  peoples  and  lands  did  not  rejoice. 
So  far  from  the  Chaldaeans  blessing  the  king  in  their  homes  about 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  very  first  troubles  of  the  reign,  before  even  the 
rehabilitation  of  Babylon  could  begin,  were  with  Nabu  zer  kitti 
lishir,  the  son  of  Merodach  Baladan.  No  long  time  after  the  battle 
of  Halulina  he  had  submitted  to  Sennacherib,  had  been  presented 
with  rich  clothes  and  a  gold  armlet,  and  had  been  nominated  king 
of  the  Sealands.  His  accession  may  have  had  an  important  part  in 
bringing  about  the  fall  of  Babylon.  No  sooner  was  he  back  in  his 
ancestral  home  than  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  Hummanhaldash  I, 
who  had  succeeded  Umman  menanu  in  March,  688,  after  the  latter 
had  suffered  a  year  of  speechlessness  as  the  result  of  a  stroke  of 
paralysis.  When  Sennacherib  was  murdered,  he  sent  no  embassy 
to  express  grief  or  his  joy  at  the  accession  of  Esarhaddon,  and  when 
the  king  marched  north  to  save  his  inheritance,  Nabu  zer  kitti 
lishir  began  the  siege  of  Ningal  shum  iddina,  the  Assyrian  governor 
of  Uruk.2 

Once  safely  seated  on  the  throne,  Esarhaddon  gave  orders  to 
the  governors  of  the  adjoining  provinces  to  put  down  the  rebel; 
thus  surrounded,  there  was  nothing  possible  but  flight  to  Elam. 
Unfortunately  for  his  hopes,  the  end  of  October  (23  Tashritu)  of  the 
preceding  year  had  seen  Hummanhaldash  succeeded  by  another  of 
the  same  name,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  new  Hummanhaldash  was 
for  the  moment  pro-Assyrian,  or  at  the  least  anti-Chaldaean.  Nabu 
zer  kitti  lishir  was  at  once  put  to  death,  and  his  brother,  Naid 
Marduk,  fled  from  Elam.  Another  surprise  meets  us  when  we  see 
him  hospitably  received  in  Assyria  and  given  the  command  of  the 
Sealands.  It  was  an  unexpected  reversal  of  the  normal  conditions 
when  Elam  could  kill  a  son  of  Merodach  Baladan  and  Assyria  grant 
another  the  rule  of  the  Chaldaean  country.3 

1H.  418;  Delattre,  PSBA,  XXIII,  335  ff.;  Winckler,  Forsch.,  II,  308  ff.;  Peiser, 
MV  AG,  IX,  3,  51;  Edinburgh  Review,  1902,  pp.  489  f. ;  Ubaru  is  also  in  H.  327  from  the 
qadu  official.  Schmidtke,  Statthalterschaft,  pp.  114  f.,  follows  his  theory  that  Esar¬ 
haddon  was  not  in  Babylon  at  the  murder,  and  places  it  just  after  his  accession. 

2  H.  589,  author  lost,  dated  to  the  accession  of  Esarhaddon,  also  refers  to  these 
troubles  between  Zer  kitti  lishir  (sic)  and  Ningal  iddina  of  Uruk. 

3  Cyl.  B,  II,  1  ff. ;  supplemented  by  Cyl.  A,  II,  32  ff.;  E,  1  ff.;  Winckler,  Forsch.,  I, 
522;  date,  Bab.  Chron.,  Ill,  39,  in  year  I  and  before  Ululu-September.  This  agrees 
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It  was  not  alone  in  South  Babylonia  that  the  accession  of  Esar- 
haddon  was  not  greeted  with  joy.  When  the  restoration  of  Babylon 
was  undertaken,  he  found  the  lands  of  the  citizens  occupied  by  the 
Dakkuri  tribe,  who  had  come  to  consider  them  theirs  by  prescription, 
not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  one  of  their  chieftains  had  once  taken 
the  hands  of  Bel  as  king  of  Babylon.  At  the  first  rumor  of  the  new 
policy  they  sent  a  formal  protest  through  their  chief,  Shamash  ibni, 
though  careful  to  speak  of  themselves  as  “the  Babylonians,  thy 
loving  servants.”  Esarhaddon’s  reply  was  short  and  caustic :  “Word 
of  the  king  to  the  Non-Babylonians.  I  am  at  peace.”  Then,  with 
intentional  omission  of  the  greeting  of  peace  to  the  recipients : 

There  is  a  saying  current  in  men’s  mouths:  “When  the  potter’s  dog 
has  entered  the  oven  [where,  of  course,  he  has  no  business  to  be],  the  potter 
makes  up  a  fire  in  it.”  Behold,  you,  who  are  no  such  thing,  have  changed 
yourselves  into  Babylonians,  and  words  which  are  no  words,  which  you  and 
your  lords  have  made  up,  have  you  presented  against  my  servants.  There 
is  another  saying  current :  “The  lady  of  joy  is  at  the  door  of  the  judge’s  house, 
her  speech  is  of  more  weight  than  that  of  her  husband.”  The  tablet  of 
windy  words  and  of  howlings  which  you  have  written,  I  have  placed  in  its 
seals  and  I  send  it  back  to  you.* 1 

After  such  an  expression  of  ill  will,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
Dakkuri  but  revolt,  and  soon  they  were  plundering  the  fields  of  the 
restored  citizens  of  Borsippa  and  Babylon.  Shamash  ibni  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  again  Esarhaddon  vents  his  ill  will  in  the  stinging 
words  he  applies  to  the  unfortunate,  “a  destructive  scoundrel  who 
feared  not  the  renown  of  the  lord  of  lords.”  The  fields  they  formerly 
cultivated  were  restored  because  Esarhaddon  “knew  the  fear  of 
Bel  and  Nabu.”2 

The  reorganization  of  Babylonia  was  vigorously  undertaken.  In 
place  of  Shamash  ibni  as  king  of  the  Dakkuri,  Esarhaddon  appointed 
Nabu  ushallim,  a  “son”  of  that  Balasu  who  was  their  chief  in  the 
days  of  the  fourth  Tiglath  Pileser.  Among  the  citizens  of  Borsippa 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  estates  “during  the  disturbance  and 

with  the  position  in  B,  and  the  placing  in  A,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign,  is  simply  due  to 
geographical  order.  Winckler,  Z  A,  II,  PI.  II ;  Forsch.,  I,  526,  has  a  fragment  which  seems 
to  have  Ummanigash  in  error  for  Naid  Marduk. 

1  H.  403;  Johnston,  AJSL,  XXII,  242  ff. ;  Ylvisaker,  Gram.,  p.  52;  Delattre, 
PSBA,  XXIII,  348  ff.;  Edinburgh  Review,  1902,  p.  488. 

2  Cyl.  B,  III,  19  ff. 
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revolt  of  Akkad”  was  a  certain  Mushezib  Marduk.  His  estate  on  the 
Euphrates,  “father’s  land,  bought  with  money,”  and  held  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  king,  had  been  taken  by  the  governor 
and  ruler  of  the  Chaldaean  land  and  had  been  granted  to  another. 
Although  Esarhaddon  had  at  once  promised  formal  restitution,  the 
course  of  justice  was  as  slow  in  Babylonia  as  it  is  today,  and  before 
the  royal  seal  could  be  affixed  to  protect  the  owner  against  later 
claims  and  to  permit  its  transmission  by  inheritance,  both  Esar¬ 
haddon  and  Mushezib  Marduk  passed  away,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
ninth  year  of  Shamash  shum  ukin  that  the  heir,  Adad  ibni,  could 
bring  the  transaction  to  completion.  In  the  final  settlement  Nabu 
ushallim  appears,  not  as  the  king  of  a  nomad  tribe,  but  as  the  respon¬ 
sible  official  who  was  in  a  position  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter 
under  investigation.  He  deposed  under  oath  that  the  plot  was  from 
of  old  “father’s  house,”  that  it  was  bought  with  money,  and  that  no 
governor  or  ruler  had  any  rights  in  it.  Thereupon  the  title  to  the 
estate  was  recorded  in  due  form  on  the  boundary  stone,  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  gods  who  were  symbolized  by  the  signs  thereon, 
and  the  story  was  preserved  for  future  generations.1 

Shortly  after  his  appointment,  Nabu  ushallim  wrote  the  king 
about  the  swamp  people.  In  the  days  of  Shamash  ibni  half  of  them 
fled  to  the  Amuqqani  land  and  stirred  up  the  enemy  against  Assyria. 
Let  the  king  now  send  to  Kudur  of  the  Amuqqani  that  they  bring  out 
their  camp  and  make  them  dwell  where  the  king  desires.  So  long  as 
they  dwell  in  Amuqani  their  brothers  will  not  be  submissive  and 
will  not  do  the  king’s  taskwork.2 

Ninib  ahi  iddina  was  in  Nippur  at  this  time,  and  the  king  made 
inquiry  of  him  concerning  the  artisans,  lesser  officials,  and  fugitive 
serfs  who  formerly  belonged  to  Shamash  ibni  and  now  were  with 
Nabu  ushallim.  The  Dakkuru  chief  flatly  refused  to  surrender  them 
unless  he  be  shown  the  king’s  sealed  order,  and  then  only  into  the 
hands  of  a  member  of  the  royal  body  guard.  Nor  does  he  approve 
the  presence  of  Ahesha  and  Bel  ittadin,  the  agents  of  Nabu  ushallim, 

1  King,  Boundary  Stones,  pp.  70  ff. ;  CT,  X,  4  flf. ;  Winckler,  Forsch.,  I,  497. 

2H.  258;  Winckler,  Forsch.,  II,  189  f.;  Delattre,  PSBA,  XXIII,  50  ff.;  Edinburgh 
Review,  1902,  p.  492;  revision  by  Professor  Waterman.  No  other  letters  of  Nabu 
ushallim  seem  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon. 
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who  have  come  with  much  money  in  their  hands  and  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  horses. 

He  has  also  a  report  on  Bel  iqisha,  the  son  of  Bunanu.  The 
royal  annals  state  that  he  lived  twelve  double  hours  distant  in  the 
swamps  and  of  his  own  free  will  brought  to  the  king  his  tribute  and 
gifts,  among  which  the  scribe  particularly  notes  the  large,  completely 
fatted  oxen.  The  reason  for  this  humility  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
narrative.  Taken  between  two  fires,  the  Gambulu  chief  had  only  a 
choice  of  masters,  and  naturally  preferred  the  more  distant.  So  Esar- 
haddon  made  confident  his  heart,  strengthened  his  stronghold  of 
Shapi  Bel,  recognized  the  chief  and  his  archers  as  part  of  the  Assyr¬ 
ian  bowmen,  that  is,  he  paid  them  a  subvention,  and  ‘Tike  a  door 
before  Elam  shut  them  up.”1 

Ninib  ahi  iddina  evidently  approved  the  royal  action  in  regard 
to  Bel  iqisha  as  little  as  he  did  that  with  Nabu  ushallim.  He 
tells  how  Bel  iqisha  went  to  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Dakkuru,  and 
began  marrying  off  his  daughters,  one  to  Bel  ahi  iddina  in  Babylon, 
another  to  the  son  of  Nadinu  in  Borsippa,  and  a  third  to  the  son 
of  Zakir,  the  chief  shepherd  of  Nabu.  He  has  also  secured  from 
Nabu  dini  amur  the  city  of  Bit  Hussani  on  the  *Piti  canal  between 
Kutu  and  Az,2  which  bears  a  hundred  measures  of  dates  and  a  similar 
amount  of  grain,  though  it  is  royal  property  belonging  to  the  province 
of  Babylon,  and  neither  the  father  nor  the  grandfather  of  Bel  iqisha 
had  possession  of  it.3 

The  king  evidently  took  him  sharply  to  task  for  his  attitude, 
and  Ninib  ahi  iddina  wrote  a  very  humble  letter  in  reply,  heaping 
up  the  long  list  of  salutations,  in  which  Nippur  and  its  temple  Ekur 
play  a  prominent  part.  The  king  had  demanded  why  he  had  not 
sent  back  the  personal  troops  loaned  him  by  the  king,  and  he  promises 
to  do  so.  There  may  be  something  sinister  in  his  last  statement, 
that  Enlil  bani  has  arrived  as  servant  of  the  king  and  for  the  guard 
of  Nippur,4  for  Ninib  ahi  iddina  may  be  identified  with  the  qadu  of 

1  Cyl.  A,  III,  53  ff.;  cf.  Cyl.  E,  Winckler,  Forsch.,  I,  526. 

2  For  Az,  cf.  Olmstead,  AJSL,  XXXIII,  309. 

3  H.  336;  Delattre,  PSBA,  XXIII,  58;  Edinburgh  Review,  1902,  pp.  493  f. ;  Klauber, 
Beamt.,  p.  93;  Streck,  Assurbanipal,  CXL  f.  Revision  by  Professor  Waterman. 

^  H.  797. 
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Nippur,  and  he,  we  know,  was  carried  off  to  Assyria  and  killed  before 
the  first  full  year  of  Esarhaddon  was  ended.  In  September,  the  god 
Kadi  and  the  other  deities  of  Der  were  returned  to  their  home,  as 
were  those  of  the  Babylonian  Dur  Sharrukin.  In  the  following 
March,  various  individuals  were  decapitated,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  regnal  year  the  master  of  the  house  convened  an  assembly 
in  Akkad  and  still  another  qadu  was  ordered  home  to  meet  his  fated 
About  the  same  time,  the  king  of  Dilmun,  the  island  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  sent  in  the  tribute  neglected  since  the  days  of  Sargon.1 2 

The  failure  of  Esarhaddon  in  his  first  attempt  against  Egypt 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  Elamites  which  Hummanhaldash 
was  not  slow  to  seize.  He  fell  upon  Sippar  and  made  a  great  killing 
there,  so  that  the  ceremonial  procession  of  the  god  Shamash  could 
not  move  out  that  year.3  Kudur,  the  Dakurru  official  who  was 
responsible,  had  already  reported  that  while  he  was  in  the  enemy 
land,  the  Puqudu  in  a  raid  had  destroyed  the  loyal  Amuqqani,  slaying 
the  men,  ravishing  the  women,  and  he  has  heard  that  they  have 
marched  against  Zaba,  the  guard.  Thereupon  he  sent  troops  to  his 
aid,  and  the  captain  Nabu  shar  usur  seized  them  when  he  reached 
the  Royal  Canal.  The  king  should  know  that  Amuqqani  is  destroyed, 
that  the  Puqudu  dwell  in  their  land,  and  that  the  troops  with  him 
have  not  been  ordered  out.  The  Puqudu  are  the  aggressors,  and 
“we  abhor  the  sin  of  the  land.”4 

After  the  capture  of  Sippar,  when  the  king  was  encamped  on  the 
border  of  Egypt,  an  eclipse  took  place  in  July.  None  of  his  soldiers 
cared  for  the  welfare  of  Assyria;  right  and  left  it  smote,  Now  his 
messenger  is  with  him,  let  the  king  question  them.  Kudur  has 
performed  the  incantation  for  the  eclipse  and  sends  a  messenger 
to  the  king,  asking  for  many  more.  Nabu  shum  lishir,  brother’s 
son  of  Zakirru,  the  magician  of  the  bathhouse,  has  cleansed  the 
temple  “Palace  of  the  Mountain,”  and  the  binding  and  loosing  for 

1  Bab.  Chron.,  Ill,  43  ff. 

2  Winckler,  Forsch.,  II,  19  ff. 

*  Bab.  Chron.,  IV.  9  f. 

.  4  H.  275;  S.  A.  Smith,  PSBA,  IX,  247;  Delitzsch,  BA,  I,  242  ff.;  Delattre,  PSBA, 
XXIII,  53;  Edinburgh  Review,  1902,  491  ff. ;  Johns,  Laws,  357  f.  Revision  by  Professor 
Waterman. 
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the  governor,  Bel  etir.  Has  not  the  king  ordered  him  in  the  second 
year  to  come  to  see  his  face?1  Kudur  is  evidently  attempting  to 
defend  himself  against  responsibility  for  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers 
which  he  attributed  to  a  fear  causing  eclipse. 

The  qadu  of  Nippur,  perhaps  Shum  iddina,2  had  also  the  age¬ 
long  excuse:  “The  king  knows  that  I  am  exceedingly  ill;  if* I  were 
not  ill,  had  I  not  been  ill,  I  would  have  come  myself  to  greet  the 
king.”  In  his  place  he  has  sent  his  brother  Bel  usatu  and  ten  well¬ 
born  citizens  of  Nippur.  “The  king  knows  that  all  lands  hate  us 
because  of  Assyria  and  we  dare  not  set  our  feet  in  any  of  the  lands 
where  we  might  go.  They  would  kill  us,  saying:  ‘Why  have  you 
taken  the  yoke  of  Assyria?’”  They  have  completely  closed  the 
city  gates  and  do  not  go  out,  for  they  keep  the  watch  of  the  king. 
The  Messenger  and  the  chiefs  whom  the  king  has  sent  have  seen 
everything,  let  them  make  report  to  the  king.  “Let  not  the  king 
surrender  us  to  the  hands  of  anyone  else.”  Then  he  turns  to  the 
troubles  of  the  people  committed  to  his  care.  There  is  no  spring 
water  for  they  are  dying  of  thirst.  The  king’s  father  had  given 
them  permission  to  extend  the  Baniti  canal  to  Nippur,  and  had 
promised  that  no  prince  should  cut  them  off  from  it.  Let  the  king 
send  to  Ubaru,  the  governor  of  Babylon,  who  has  charge  of  the 
canal.  Otherwise,  all  the  lands  will  say:  “The  men  of  Nippur, 
who  have  taken  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  must  in  their  thirst  look  to  the 
skies  for  rain.”3 

With  the  musharkis  officials,  the  qadu  reports  that  the  Sealanders 
have  sent  a  letter  which  they  have  read  and  now  forward.  Bariki  ili 
of  Larak  has  fled  from  his  prison  there ;  in  an  assembly  of  the  people 
he  has  set  forth  what  he  claims  to  be  the  command  of  the  king,  and 
so  they  forward  him  too  to  the  king  for  investigation.4  An  anony¬ 
mous  writer  reports  that  the  men  of  Bariki  ili,  fifty-three  in  number, 

1  H.  276;  S.  A.  Smith,  PSBA,  X,  306;  Jensen,  KB,  II,  158;  Weissbach,  ZDMG,  LV, 
213  ff.;  Behrens,  Briefe,  p.  60,  n.  2;  p.  97,  n.  6.  Revision  by  Professor  Waterman. 

2  So  Bab.  Chron.,  IV,  14;  perhaps  the  Shum  iddina,  son  of  Gahal  and  father  of 
Shuma,  H.  282. 

2  H.  327;  Delattre,  PSBA,  XXIII,  66  ff.;  Edinburgh  Review,  1902,  p.  489;  Klauber, 
Beamt.,  pp.  58,  95;  Ylvisaker,  Gram.,  p.  19.  Revision  by  Professor  Waterman. 

4  H.  344;  McKnight,  Letters,  p.  6;  Klauber,  Beamt.,  p.  53;  Van  Gelderen,  BA,  IV, 
544  f. 
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of  whom  the  king  has  sent,  have  been  taken  by  Nabu  shallim,  the 
Lapiai,  and  have  been  given  to  Umadi,  the  guard  of  the  crown  prince.1 

Probably  the  last  letter  sent  by  the  qadu  reports  that  when  the 
master  of  ceremonies  and  the  minor  officials  went  down  to  the 
Chaldaeans,2  the  brothers  of  the  Elamite  king  begged  him  to  go 

to  their  aid,  but  he  refused,  fearing  to  violate  his  oaths . Ashur, 

son  of  Nabu  ahi  usur,  has  entered  Nippur;  he  has  laid  hands  upon 
Sippar;  he  has  seized  the  nobles  of  Nippur.  When  the  qadu  spoke 
to  him,  he  mocked  him  in  his  native  city  and  cast  him  into  prison,  in 
the  sight  of  his  own  people.  Pirki  also  came  into  the  city  at  the 
special  request  of  the  men  of  Nippur.  Let  the  king  send  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  case  of  the  city  and  force  the  son  of  Nabu  ahi  usur  to  return 
to  Nippur  as  much  as  he  has  carried  off.3 

His  news  was  indeed  true.  Humbahaldash  “died  in  Ms  palace 
without  being  sick,”  and  his  place  was  taken  by  the  pro-Assyrian 
Urtaku.4  The  news  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and  Esarhaddon 
cannily  took  the  precaution  of  inquiring  of  Shamash  whether  Urtaku 
was  to  be  trusted.5  When  the  god  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
Esarhaddon  sent  a  letter  wishing  peace  for  his  brother  Urtaku,  his 
sons  and  daughters,  his  nobles  and  his  land,  and  informing  this  newly 
found  brother  that  he  had  accomplished  all  the  gods  had  ordered 
him.6  Eloquent  testimony  to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
international  relations  was  the  return  of  Ishtar  and  the  other  gods 
from  their  exile  in  Elam.  But  neither  Shum  iddina  nor  Kudur 
rejoiced  at  their  return.  Their  enemies,  Nabu  ushallim  and  Bel 
iqisha  had  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  Kudur  and  Shum  iddina  were 
brought  to  Assyria  for  punishment.7 

1  H.  600;  Klauber,  Beamt.,  p.  108;  the  author’s  name  ends  in  ....  an-ni. 

2  Text  amel  Kal-ki,  but  it  must  be  an  error  for  Kal-di. 

3  H.  328;  Delattre,  PSBA,  XXIII,  52;  Klauber,  Beamt.,  pp.  27  f.  Revision  by 
Professor  Waterman. 

4  Bab.  Chron.,  IV,  11  ff. 

6  Knudtzon,  Gebete,  No.  76. 

6  H.  918;  Winckler,  Texte,  24;  Weissbach,  BA,  IV,  173;  Johns,  Laws,  p.  360,  with 
reference  to  “  G.  Sm.,  p.  24,”  an  error  I  have  not  been  able  to  right;  Streck,  Assurbanipal, 
C,  CIII,  CVII,  CCCXII. 

7  Bab.  Chron.,  IV,  14  ff.  Though  his  five-year  reign  would  bring  the  death  of 
Humbahaldash  only  to  October,  676,  if  taken  literally,  it  is  clear  that  the  events  are  to  be 
dated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Esarhaddon,  and  can  come  only  after  March,  675.  Note  how 
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Like  that  of  his  father,  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  is  dominated  by 
his  Babylonian  policy.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  took  the  title 
“King  of  Shumer  and  Akkad,”  but  never  “King  of  Babylon,”  con¬ 
tenting  himself  with  that  of  shakannakku.  The  lists,  however, 
count  him  as  full  king  of  Babylon  all  his  reign,  and  at  Babylon 
itself  business  documents  were  dated  by  his  regnal  years.* 1  It  was 
little  enough  recognition  of  the  good  done  by  Esarhaddon  for  Babylon 
and  of  harm  for  Assyria.2 

carefully  the  Bab.  Chron.  inserts  the  Egyptian  expedition  between  the  two  groups  of 
facts  regarding  Babylonia.  Maspero,  Hist.,  Ill,  367,  n.  2,  does  not  accept  this  order 
and  says  that  the  Chronicler  gives  his  data  “  p6le-mile,”  but  this  is  not  true,  the  Chronicler 
is  almost  a  fanatic  for  exact  chronology.  In  Kislimu,  December,  of  the  next  year,  Bab. 
Chron.  states  that  the  booty  of  Shupria  was  carried  to  Uruk,  which  points  to  the  residence 
of  the  king  there,  perhaps  the  occasion  of  his  building  operations,  see  above.  Cf.  also 
reference  to  booty  in  connection  with  Uruk(  ?),  K.  8544,  Winckler,  Forsch.,  I,  533. 

1  Cf.  Boscawen,  TSBA,  VI,  9. 

2  Winckler,  Forsch.,  II,  186  if.,  finds  in  a  group  of  Babylonian  letters  written  to  the 
mother  of  the  king  proof  that  the  mother  of  Esarhaddon  was  a  Babylonian  and  even  that 
she  ruled  Babylon  as  regent  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Sennacherib.  But  the 
writers  are  all  of  the  time  of  Ashur  bani  apal,  cf.  the  article  following  for  their  use. 
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